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UNLOCK  THE  DOOR 

(From  Manufacturers  Record,  Baltimore,  Md.) 


By  accident,  a  living  man  was  incarcer- 
ated in  a  tomb,  and  a  workman,  passing  by, 
lieard  his  call  for  help  and  rescue.  He  dash- 
ed madly  about  summoning  aid,  and  soon  a 
number  of  persons  had  assembled.  One  set 
of  men,  with  drills,  began  to  cut  a  hole 
through  the  cement  and  steel  wall  of  the 
tomb.  Another  set  began  the  construction 
of  a  tunnel  underground,  expecting  in  that 
way  to  effect  a  rescue.  But  the  walls  were 
adamant  and  the  drills  made  little  headway, 
and  the  diggers,  when  they  attempted  to 
force  an  entrance  from  underneath,  were 
equally  unsuccessful.  There  was  a  divison 
of  counsel,  one  saying  one  thing  and  another 
another,  while  the  imprisoned  man  grew 
weaker,  minute  by  minute,  for  want  of  air. 
Unlock  the  Door 

A  stranger  passing  by  was  attracted  by 
the  commotion.  "Alas,"  they  said  to  him, 
"our  frienl  is  unfortunatly  entombed  and  is 
almost  in  extremis.  We  have  tried  this 
device,  but  we  cannot  effect  an  entrance. 
Woe  on  us!    Woe  on  us!" 

"I  suggest,"  said  the  stranger,  "that  you 
unlock  the  door."  As  the  key  was  readily 
obtainable,  this  strategem  was  restored  to. 
The  imprisoned  man  brought  out,  quickly 
revived  in  the  fresh  air  and  returned  to  the 
routine  of  daily  business. 

We  have  a  great  mass  of  experts  telling  us 


that  this  or  that  will  restore  the  business 
of  America  and  the  world.  One  says  one 
thing,  and  another  says  another,  and  they 
are  all  filled  with  devices.  But  the  key 
that  will  unlock  the  prison  in  which  busi- 
ness is  entombed  is  the  same  key  that 
locked  the  door  when  the  supposed  cadaver 
was  taken  in.  The  federal  Reserve  Board 
holds  that  key.  It  can  do  more  for  the  res- 
toration of  normalcy  than  all  other  factors 
combined.  And  unless  it  does  loosen  credit 
restrictions,  all  other  factors  combined  can- 
not effect  a  rescue. 

Money  Is  Needed 

The  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain,  gives  warning  that 
there  a  little  immediate  chance  for  a  lower- 
ing of  the  bank  rate  though  "the  Govern- 
ment recognizes  that  this  might  prove  the 
most  important  factor  in  causing  a  stimu- 
lation of  business."  It  is  the  only  stimulant 
that  can  be  administered  with  a  certainty 
of  good  results,  if  it  be  fair  to  call  it  a 
stimulant.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  food,  an  essen- 
tial food,  of  which  American  business  is  be- 
ing deprived. 

It  is  time  to  desist  from  abortive  attempts 
to  disentomb  devices.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  unlock  the  door,  and  only  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  can  do  that. 


TEN  YEARS 

By  John  Blnke 


To  the  boy  of  eight,  ten  years  is  an  eterni- 
ty. Ten  years  ago  he  had  no  existence. 
Ten  years  more  and  he  will  be  a  man  in 
stature  a  size  that  seems  to  him  far  beyond 
attainment. 

To  the  boy  of  twenty-one,  ten  years,  while 
not  a  lifetime,  is  a  long  stretch  ahead. 

At  the  end  of  the  coming  ten  years  he  will 
be  well  on  his  way  to  wherever  he  is  going, 
success  or  failure. 

If  he  could  understand  just  how  much 
those  ten  years  mean,  just  what  can  be  done 
with  them,  just  what  they  will  yield  if  right- 
ly cultivated,  there  would  be  far  less  trouble 
and  distress  in  the  world. 

To  the  man  of  forty,  ten  years  are  ten 
years  which  must  not  be  wasted.  The  next 
ten  years  are  his  best,  as  far  as  productivi- 


ty is  concerned.  If  he  has  not  made  the 
last  ten  years  count,  he  still  has  a  chance 
with  the  next  ten. 

After  that,  unless  he  is  a  phenomenon, 
the  chance  will  be  gone.  He  can  progress 
after  fifty,  go  farther  than  he  has  ever  gone, 
but  rarely  unless  he  is  going  strong  on  his 
fiftieth  birthday. 

Look  at  your  remaining  years  as  an  asset. 
Examine  the  next  ten  of  them  for  opport- 
unity, and  see  if  you  can  allot  to  each 
enough  work  to  carry  you  at  a  better  pace 
into  the  next  decade. 

Ten  years  wisely  employed  at  any  time 
after  twenty  ought  to  make  a  man  either  a 
success  or  a  failure. 

They  may  not  be  enough  to  bring  a  for- 
tune, but  they  ought  to  bring    habits  and 
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methods  which  later  will  insure  independ- 
ence. 

Compare  the  next  ten  years  with  the  last, 
and  determine  that  these  stretches  of  time, 
now  empty  and  unimproved,  shall  be  filled 
with  achievement  that  is  worth  while. 

You  can  put  into  them  almost  anything 
you  choose — work,  effort,  thought  or  idling, 
and  time  wasting. 

Almost  any  man  can  be  made  or  broken 
in  ten  years.  You  have  at  least  that  time 
before  you  if  you  are  the  age  of  the  average 
newspaper  reader. 

Make  up  your  mind  that  even  if  the  last 
ten  years  counted  for  nothing  the  next  ten 
will  count  for  much.  Make  that  purpose, 
and  stick  to  it.  And  these  coming  ten  years 
will  be  the  best  you  have  ever  known. 


GYMNASTIC  EXHIBITION 

On  Friday  evening,  October  19,  1923,  the 
State  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  gave  its 
annual  gymnastic  exhibition  and  dance. 
The  seating  capacity  was  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most, with  standing  room  at  a  premium. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  — 
Program 

1.  Pole  Drill— 

PRIMARY  CLASS 

2.  Irish  Lilt— 

INTERMEDIATE  CLASS 

3.  Traveling  Rings — 

PRIMARY  CLASS 

4.  Indian  Club  Drill — 

SENIOR  BLIND 

5.  Apparatus  Work — Buck 

PRIMARY  CLASS 

6.  Baseball  Drill— 

SENIOR  BOYS 

7.  Indian  Club  Drill — 

SENIOR  GIRLS 

8.  Dutch  Dance — 

INTERMEDIATE  CLASS 

9.  Apparatus  Work — Flying  Rings 

SENIOR  BLIND 

10.  Dutch  Dance —  "  " 

DUET 

11.  Apparatus  Work — Horse  i 

SENIOR  GIRLS 

12.  Dumb  Bell  Drill—  ^ 
Pizzicati  Chorus 

SENIOR  BLIND 

13.  Apparatus  Work — Parallel  Bars 

14.  Stunts  on  Mats — 

SENIOR  BOYS 


Dancing 

Prom  the  littlest  six  year  old  to  big  Pat 
Callahan,  the  work  was  exceptional,  and  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
such  work  with  children. 

When  one  considers  that  very  often  a 
deaf  person  lacks  both  the  senses  of  rhythm 
and  equilibrium,  except  as  they  are  acquired 
through  the  eye  and  by  a  slow  process  of 
training,  the  accuracy  and  unfaltering 
smoothness  of  the  dancing  and  drills  to 
music  was  a  wonder. 

The  blind  are  very  often,  in  fact,  nearly 
always  lacking  in  the  sense  of  direction, 
and  the  way  this  was  overcome,  together 


with  the  really  splendid  appartus  work,  was 
ihoroly  admirable. 

Rverv  number  was  good,  but  those  which 
stood  out  as  being  particularly  commend- 
able were  the  Dutch  dances,  including  the 
duet  work,  the  work  of  the  blind  on  the 
flying  rings,  the  baseball  drill  and  the  little 
deaf  girls  stunts  in  the  traveling  rings. 

The  dutch  dance  and  the  baseball  drill 
are  both  of  Mr.  Kemp's  originating. 


OUR  TRIP  TO  THE  FAIR 

Friday  we  did  not  have  any  school  be- 
cause it  was  to  be  a  holiday  for  the  teachers 
to  visit  the  fair. 

Mary  and  I  wanted  to  go,  so  Mr.  Men- 
zemer  let  us  go.  At  first  we  asked  Miss 
Harrison  to  go  with  us  on  the  train  until 
■\ve  found  my  aunt  or  sister,  Friday  morn- 
ing. She  did  not  let  us  know  that  she 
couldn't  go  with  us  until  Friday  morning. 
3o  Mr.  IVIenzemer  said  we  couldn't  go  un- 
less we  could  get  a  teacher  to  go  with  us 
or  meet  us  in  Helena.  We  had  a  hard  time 
to  find  a  way  to  go. 

Mis ;  Rathbun  fixed  it  so  that  we  could 
go.  W^e  hurried  after  our  grips,  and  pocket- 
books  and  she  rushed  us  to  the  train  just 
in  time. 

When  we  reached  Helena  Mr.  Menzemer 
met  us  at  the  station.  We  could  not  find 
my  aunt.  So  Mr.  Menzemer  took  us  to  her 
house. 

We  had  dinner  with  my  aunt.  She  and 
my  sister  were  very  much  surprised  to  see 
us  because  they  did  not  know  that  we  were 
coming  because  my  sister  did  not  get  my 
letter. 

About  12:30  that  afternoon  my  sister 
took  us  to  the  fair  grounds.  We  looked  at 
the  fruit,  cattle  and  a  f^w  small  things 
shown  there.  We  stayed  out  at  the  fair 
grounds  for  only  a  short  time  because  my 
sister  had  to  go  to  work  and  Mary  and  I 
wanted  to  do  shopping.  So  we  went  up 
town  and  my  sister  went  to  work  in  the 
telephone  office  and  Mary  and  I  went  shopp- 
ing. First  we  went  to  the  fifteen  cent 
store.  I  bought  a  string  of  beads,  a  bar  pin, 
for  Helen,  a  fancy  work  cloth  and  beads, 
for  Evelyn.  Then  we  went  to  Fisher's 
drug  store  to  take  a  film,  then  to  the  Dr's., 
office  where  we  waited  for  more  than  one- 
half  hour.  When  I  had  finished  there  we 
went  down  to  the  fifteen  cent  store  again 
and  Mary  bought  some  things  including  an 
album  for  Edith. 

We  then  did  some  other  shopping  and 
visited  a  few  stores. 

Then  my  sister  told  us  to  come  up  to  the 
telephone  office  at  4:30  and  she  would 
take  us  to  the  train  and  Mr.  Menzemer 
would  meet  us  at  the  depot. 

I  met  my  boy  friend  in  Helena  and  he 
wanted  me  to  go  up  to  Marysville  and 
c:me  back  in  a  car.  I  was  sorry  I  could  not 
accept  his  kind  invitation. 

My  sister  took  us  to  the  depot  and  we  met 
Lilly  Mattson  and  had  a  splendid  talk  with 
her  and  my  sister  stayed  with  us  until  the 
train  pulled  out. 

We  got  on  the  train  which  was  headed 
for  Boulder  and  met  Walter  and  Fulton 
coming  back  to  school.  Wie  had  a  jolly 
good  time  on  the  train  and  our  visit  at  the 
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fair.  We  wish  to  thank  Miss  Rathbun  and 
Mr.  Menzemer  for  their  kindness. 

— Minnie  Gummow. 


We  had  a  holiday  on  Friday  as  there  was 
a  fair  at  Helena  where  the  teachers  went. 

Some  of  the  girls  went  hiking  and  some 
of  the  boys  went  swimming  and  some  of  us 
stayed  at  school.  I  had  to  stay  here  be- 
cause I  had  to  carry  my  clothes  up  stairs 
and  put  them  in  my  closet.  Some  of  us 
who  didn't  go  hiking,  talked  almost  all  day 

At  noon,  Edith  Wilhelm,  Fern  Young  and 
I  waited  on  the  table.  After  all  had  eaten, 
the  little  girls  had  to  wash  and  wipe  the 
dishes  because  the  girls  had  gone  away  for 
dinner.  Edith,  Pern  and  I  had  dinner  while 
the  little  girls  washed  and  wiped  the  dishes. 

Wc  went  to  the  Girls'  Hall.  I  didn't 
finish  putting  my  clothes  in  my  closet  till 
that  night. 

Some  of  us  took  our  baths  that  after- 
noon. 

Edith,  Fern  and  I  waited  on  the  tables 
again  for  supper.  The  girls  came  home 
from  hiking  a  little  after  they  came  into 
the  dining  room.    They  had  a  fine  supper. 

After  supper  we  went  to  bed.  We  un- 
dressed but  didn't  go  to  bed  until  nine 
o'clock,  we  just  talked.  We  were  sur 
prised  when  Mary  and  Minnie  Gummow 
came  from  the  fair.  They  said  that  they 
had  a  fine  time  there.  Then  we  went  to 
bed.  — May  Yaeger. 


THE  SILO 

Wednesday  morning  we  went  to  see  the 
ranch.  The  cutter  cut  the  sunflowers.  An 
engine  made  the  cutter  go  around  fast.  The 
machine  blew  the  sunflowers  up  the  pipe. 
They  fell  into  the  silo.  A  ranch  boy  hoed  the 
sunflowers  in  the  silo.  Mr.  Merrill  cut  the 
sunflowers  with  a  corn  binder.  The  sun- 
flowers were  eight  feet  tall. 

— Edward  Baker. 


I  did  not  go  home  this  summer.  I  was 
here  all  summer.  My  brother  worked  here. 
I  had  a  good  time.  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Menzemer, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Montana  and  Elmo  Kemp,  Harry 
and  I  went  to  a  circus  in  Helena. 

1  had  fire-crackers  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Sometimes  I  went  to  Mrs.  Menzemer's 
house.  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  went  in  the 
auto  to  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Glacier  Park  this  summer. 

— Maurice  Schoenberg. 


The  boys  went  to  the  library  yesterday. 
Mr.  Taylor  gave  me  a  new  book.  It  has 
nice  pictures  in  it.  It  is  about  Eskimo 
people.  They  live  in  the  North.  They  are 
very  cold.  The  sun  does  not  shine.  The 
Eskimo's  house  is  small.  It  is  made  of 
snow.  His  coat  is  made  of  seal-skin.  He 
has  dogs  for  horses. 

— Everett  Gilliam. 


I  have  a  fine  home  in  Great  Falls.  The 
house  is  pretty.  My  brother  and  I  played 
all  summer.  We  can  play  ball  and  swim. 
I  came  to  Boulder  in  September.    All  the 


boys  and  girls  came  again.  This  is  a  fine 
school.    I  like  every  one. 

Mrs.  Study,  Miss  Harrison  and  Miss  Ross 
are  new  teachers.  Miss  Haug  is  the  new 
nurse.    We  like  them.       — Arthur  Thomas. 


We  have  some  nice  new  books  in  the 
library.  Mr.  Taylor  gave  me  a  pretty  book 
about  Brownies.    I  can  read  it. 

I  took  it  to  school.  We  read  a  story  a- 
bout  Red-cap  and  Blue-cap. 

I  am  making  towels  every  day.  I  like  to 
sew.  I  sweep  two  rooms  every  day.  ] 
wrote  my  lessons  last  nignt.  I  have  rythm 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  I  draw  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday.    — Nettie  Farthing. 


I  worked  at  home  last  summer.  Father, 
mother,  sisters  and  brothers  worked  in  the 
wheat.    I  cooked. 

I  had  meat,  potatoes,  corn,  beets  and  bis- 
pu'B  pBo.iq  'uejtoiqo  p^q  i  'seraijeraog  -s^ino 
pie.    I  shall  cook  again  at  home  maybe. 

I  do  not  like  to  cook.  It  is  very  hot.  I 
like  other  work  better.  My  mother  cooked 
potatoes,  chickens  and  other  things  every 
Sunday.  — Stepha  Tulai'ski. 


The  girls  went  walking  with  Mrs.  Taylor 
last  Sunday.  We  walked  all  around  the 
town.  We  saw  the  old  Deaf  and  Blind 
School.  It  is  not  a  very  large  house.  Now, 
we  have  many  large  houses  for  our  school. 

The  teachers  went  to  Helena  to  the  State 
Fair,  They  saw  every  thing.  Our  Deaf 
and  Blind  got  the  first  prize. — Marion  Sloan. 


TEACHING  PATRIOTISM 

Part  of  the  business  of  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion is  cultivating  a  fine  patriotism — the 
love  of  country;  not  wrong,  but  right.  The 
Youth's  Companion  started  the  movement 
for  putting  the  flag  on  the  schoolhouse,  it 
formulated  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag  that  is  repeated  today  in  practically 
every  schoolhouse  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  for  a  long  time,  now,  been  running  a 
series  of  patrotic  covers  picturing  striking 
events  in  the  nation's  history.  Painted  by 
the  best  historical  illustrators  in  the  coun- 
try, they  are  reproduced  in  full  color  at  fre- 
quent intervals  on  The  Companion's  cover. 
It  is  worth  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
Companion  to  have  these  scenes  in  our 
building  of  the  nation  pictured  so  graphical- 
ly. They  help  greatly  in  fixing  the  memory 
of  the  events  related  in  the  school  histories 

The  52  issues  of  1924  will  be  crowded 
with  serial  stories,  short  stories,  editorials, 
poetry,  facts  and  fun.  Subscribe  now  and 
receive : 

1.  The  Youth's  Companion — 52  issues  in 
1924. 

2.  All  the  remaining  issues  of  1923. 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  1924. 
All  for  $2.50. 

4.  Or    include    McCall's     Magazine,  the 
monthly   authority   on   fashions.  Both 

publications, 
only  $3.00. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
Commonwealth  Ave.  «fe  St.  Paul  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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DR.  TATE 

Once  more  the  angel  of  death  has  sounded 
his  trumpet  and  again  one  of  our  leaders. 
Dr.  J.  N.  Tate,  superintendent  of  the  Minn- 
esota School  for  the  Deaf,  for  the  past  27 
years,  has  been  summoned  to  another  life. 
Dr.  Tate  was  born  at  Anxvasse,  Mo.  in  1851. 
Here  he  attended  the  public  school  and  also 
Westminister  College.  It  was  from  this 
college  that  he  received  his  degree  of 
L.  L.  D.  After  graduation,  he  taught  in  the 
public  schools  but  soon  turned  to  the  work 
with  the  deaf.  First  as  teacher,  then  as 
superintendent  and  up-builder  of  the  Mis- 
souri School  and  finally  as  superintendent 
of  the  Minnesota  School  so  has  spent  his 
long  and  useful  life. 

He  was  a  very  splendid  citizen.  In  spite 
of  his  large  quota  of  work,  he  always  had 
time  to  share  in  the  work  of  the  community 
And  whatever  he  undertook,  he  put  his  best 
into  so  that  his  work  was  always  a  great 
help.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fairbault 
Commercial  Club,  a  mason  of  high  stand- 
ing, an  Elk,  and  a  member  of  several  other 
organizations,  all  of  which  will  keenly  miss 
his  advice  and  kindly,  genial  humor. 

We,  who  are  proud  to  have  called  him 
friend,  will  miss  him  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
aside  from  his  family.  At  the  conventions— 
and  he  seldom  missed  one — at  his  home, 
wherever  one  met  him  he  was  always  cheer- 
ful. His  wit  and  good  humor  were  fairly 
contageous  and  where  you  saw  Dr.  Tate  in 
a  crowd  you  could  usually  here  a  hearty, 
spontaneous  laugh. 

In  the  convention  meetings,  his  opinions 
were  listened  to  with  keen  interest  and 
respect.    His  is    another    position    in  the 


State,  community  and  profession,  which  will 

be  hiid  to  fill.    We  extend  to  the  family 

and  to  Minnesota  our  sincere  sympathy  and 
regrets. 


Once  more  our  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair 
has  "brought  home  the  bacon" — in  other 
words,  first  and  second  prize.  This  year 
we  separated  our  exhibit  into  two  parts, 
putting  the  work  done  by  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  on  one  side  of  the  booth  and  that  done 
by  the  Backward  children  on  the  other. 
When  the  awards  were  made,  we  found 
that  to  the  deaf  and  blind  had  fallen  the 
blue  ribbon  and  to  the  Backward  children 
the  red.  When  we  get  the  prizes  at  a  fair 
as  good  as  our  state  fair  it  makes  us 
feel  mighty  good. 


School  has  started  off  with  every  one  In 
his  respec.ive  place  and  all  working  with  a 
will.  Mrs.  Study  and  Miss  Harrison,  our 
new  people  in  the  department  for  the  Deaf 
have  taken  up  their  work  so  smoothly  that 
the  work  does  not  seem  to  suffer  at  all. 
The  same  is  true  of  Miss  Ross,  director  of 
music  in  the  department  for  the  blina.  We 
look  forward  to  a  very  successful  ana  in- 
teresting year. — M. 

Our  line-up  of  teachers  is  not  so  very 
different  I'rcm  last  year. 

In  the  department  for  the  deaf.  Miss 
Laura  Armstrong  left  us  to  go  to  the  Ore- 
gon school.  The  vacancy  thus  created  has 
been  filled  by  Mrs.  Edith  Study  who  comes 
to  us  from  the  Michigan  school.  She  has 
been  thoroughly  trained  and  this,  added  to 
her  experience,  enables  her  to  ta'^e  up  the 
woi'k  with  no  appreciable  break. 

Mrs.  Corey  is  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
and  Miss  Belle  C.  Harrison  has  taken  up 
her  work  in  domestic  science  and  art.  She 
is  a  normal  graduate  and  has  taken  hold  of 
the  work  like  a  veteran. 

In  the  blind  department,  only  Miss  Helen 
Wood  left  us.  She  returned  to  her 
Unversity  work.  We  did  not  like  to  lose 
her  but  would  not  hold  her  back  from 
finishing  her  college  course.  Miss  Evelyn 
Ross  takes  her  place  as  director  of  music 
and  what  she  lacks  in  experience,  she  is 
filling  in  with  enthusiasm  and  hard  work. 

Our  nurse.  Miss  Mary  J.  Jesich  has  left 
us  and  it  is  whispered  that  the  reason  why 
may  be  announced  later  by  the  glad  ring- 
ing of  bells.  In  her  place  we  have  Miss 
Emma  Haug,  a  registered  nurse  who  comes 
to  us  from  North  Dakota.  From  the  way 
the  youngsters  as  well  as  the  rest — "take 
10  her,"  we  are  ready  to  say  that  she  is 
making  good. 

While  we  are  sorry  to  lose  our  former 
people,  we  count  ourselves  fortunate,  in- 
deed, to  get  such  efficient  and  agreeable 
people  to  fill  their  places. — M. 
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We  note  in  the  "Raleigh  Times"  that  the 
School  for  the  Blind  is  progressing  very 
well,  indeed.  Supt  Lineberry  was  certain- 
ly given  a  very  sincere  "boost"  by  the 
"Times"  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  deserv  s 
it.    Good  work,  Brother  Lineberry! 


We  note  the  passing  of  another  "grand 
old  man."  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay,  vice  president 
emeritus  of  Gallaudet  College,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  has  practically  spend  his  life, 
working  with  the  deaf  and  his  success  has 
been  great.  For  the  last  two  years  his 
health  has  been  poor  and  he  was  not  able  to 
attend  the  convention  at  Belleville. 

The  profession,  the  College,  the  church, 
and  the  Normal  Fellows  will  all  miss  his 
council  and  friendly  help.  — M. 


On  September  first  Miss  Ethel  IvI. 
Hiiiiard  retired  as  Superin'^endent  of  the 
Ilaho  school  and  was  succeeded  bv  Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Settles,  who  for  the  preceding 
tvvo  years  had  been  superintendent  of  the 
Arizonia  school  at  Tucson,  and  before  that 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Mount  Airy  School. 
Hence  he  is  well-equipped  by  both  training 
and  e-perience  for  his  new  position.  We 
welcome  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Settles  to  the  great 
north  west,  and  trust  that  their  stay  among 
us  maybe  be  long  and  pleasant.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  who  succeeds  Mr.  Settles 
in  Tucson. — T. 


Another  change  was  made  in  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf 
during  the  summer,  when  Dr.  Shuford  re- 
tired and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Scott, 
an  Austin  business  man,  who,  so  far  as  we 
have  leirned,  like  his  predecessor,  has  had 
no  previous  connection  with  any  school  for 
'ho  deaf.  We  have  not  been  informed,  as  to 
the  details,  but  suppose  this  is  another  of 
'he  percn.'iial  polictical  changes  for  which 
Texas  is  noted.  When  the  writer  was 
connected  with  that  school,  though  Superin- 
tendents, came  and  went  with  almost  every 
change  in  the  state  administration,  they 
confined  their  efforts  largely  to  the  business 
adminislration  of  the  school,  while  its 
educational  policy  was  directed  for  many 
years  by  the  principal,  Mr.  J.  W.  Blattner, 
now  superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  school, 
whose  position  appeared  to  be  permanent, 
but  even  under  those  conditions,  the  school 
often  suffered  because  of  the  superinten- 
dent's failure  to  understand  and  appreciate 
educational  values.  Mr.  Scott  is  very 
highly  spoken  of  as  to  both  character  and 
ability  and  we  hope  that  he  will  prove  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place  to  give  the  best 
educational  opportunties  to  the  deaf  youth 
of  the  Lone  Star  State. — T. 


While  most  of  our  pupils  returned  to 
school  promptly  this  year.  Some  have  come 
straggling  in  since  the  opening  week  and 
a  very  few  are  still  expected  later. 

If  there  is  any  time  in  the  school  year 
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that  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  pupil  with 
the  Ipst  month  of  the  year,  when  reviews 
are  given  and  the  work  of  the  year  rounded 
up,  it  is  the  first  month  of  the  year  when 
the  work  is  just  beginning.  A  good  begin- 
ning means  a  great  deal  to  the  pupil.  No 
pupil  is  so  brilliant  that  he  can  afford  to  be 
late  at  the  start,  or  that  his  parents  can 
afford  to  allow  him  to  be  so,  if  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  it. 

We  attended  the  state  fair  this  year  as  we 
have  done  many  times  before.  As  we  sat 
watching  the  races,  it  was  very  interesting 
to  notice  each  of  the  various  jockeys  try- 
ing to  see  if  he  could  not  get  his  horse  in 
such  a  position  at  the  start  as  to  give  him 
a  little  advantage  over  his  competitors.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  when  it  appeared 
almost  certain  that  his  horse  would  be  in  the 
rear  when  passing  the  judges'  stand,  a 
jockey  would  pull  his  horse  up,  and  make 
no  eEfort  to  catch  up  with  the  other  horses, 
so  much  did  an  at  least  even  start  mean  to 
him. 

If  an  even  start  means  so  much  in  a 
horse  race,  it  means  vastly  more  to  the 
pupil.  In  the  primary  grades,  the  work  of 
the  preceding  year  is  reviewed  until  the 
class  is  well  prepared  to  advance.  In  the 
more  advanced  grades,  new  work  is  taken 
up,  often  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from 
anything  the  pupil  has  done  before.  In 
either  case,  the  work  of  the  first  part  of 
the  school  year  forms  the  foundation  on 
which  the  rest  of  the  work  is  built.  The 
pupil  who  is  a  week  or  two  late  has  missed 
some  of  that  foundation  work,  and  is  under 
a  greater  handicap  than  the  horse  that 
starts  in  the  race  a  length  behind  his 
competitor. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  for  every  child 
to  enter  school  on  the  first  day  of  every 
school  term,  but  sometimes  delays  are  un- 
avoidable, but  more  frequently  the  delay  is 
made  because  it  is  more  convenient  to  thy 
parent,  or  the  work  of  the  child  is  needed 
at  home.  Could  each  parent  realize  how 
essential  it  is  to  the  well-being  if  his  child 
that  he  should  be  on  time,  we  are  sure  that 
still  fewer  would  come  straggling  in  late. 

— T. 


The  Hawkeye  announces  the  retirement 
of  J.  Schuyler  Long  from  the  editorial  chair 
and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Anderson 
to  be  his  successor.  The  Hawkeye  will  not 
look  natural  without  Mr.  Long's  name  as 
editor,  and  we  shall  all  miss  the  writings  of 
his  trenchant  pen.  We  welcome  Mr.  Ander- 
son to  the  editorial  family  and  expect  to 
look  forward  to  receiving  the  Hawkeye  as 
eagerly  as  ever. — T. 


EGGS 

The  codfish  lays  a  million  eggs 

While  the  helpful  hen  lays  one, 
But  the  codfish  does  not  cackle 

To  tell  what  she  has  done. 
And  so  we  scorn  the  codfish  coy. 

But  the  helpful  hen  we  prize. 
Which  indicates  to  thoughtful  minds 

It  pays  to  advertise. 

— Sel. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Evelyn   Krumm,  Reporter 


Julia  Raineri  is  learning  to  sew  now. 


Edna  Kupfer  is  improving  in  her  school 
work. 


Ethel  Christie  is  back  with  her  same 
happy  laugh. 


Nettie  Farthing  has  a  new  baby  brother 
and  is  rather  proud  of  it. 


Edna  Kupfer  was  glad  to  get  a  letter 
from  her  mother. 

May  Yaeger  is  rather  proud  because  she 
has  a  great  nephew  now. 


Thelma  Penman  has  a  big  new  fur  coat 
and  is  very  proud  of  it. 


Mona  Frazier,  after  an  absence  of  a  year, 
is  back  in  school  again. 


Mrytle  Molyneaux  often  wishes  she  could 
stay  at  home  all  the  time. 


Helen  Chinadle  said  her  cousin  Millie  in 
Wisconsin  was  married  recently. 


Faye  Redmond  was  glad  to  get  a  letter 
from  Nurse  Jesich  last  week. 

*  *  * 

Ida  Biavaschi  spent  her  vacation  in  Butte 
last  summer  and  had  a  fine  time. 


Mona  Frazier  got  a  package  of  eats  from 
home  and  divided  it  with  some  of  the  little 
girls. 

*  *  * 

Irene  Colwell  said  she  worked  hard  all 
summer  and  helped  take  care  of  the  house. 

^;  ;|: 

Gertie  Smidt  worked  hard  last  summer 
for  her  mother  and  father  and  is  much 
thinner. 

*  *  * 

Minnie  Gunmow  and  Mary  Bubnash  re- 
ported that  they  had  a  fine  time  at  the  fair 
in  Helena. 

Helen  Johnson  is  very  proud  now  be- 
cause she  learned  how  to  drive  a  car  last 
summer. 

^;    ^  -'f 

Helen  Chinadle  can  sew  very  well.  She 
hemmed  ten  towels  by  hand  in  one  after- 
noon. 

*  *  * 

Dorothy  Young  is  one  of  the  new  deaf 
girls  this  year  and  we  hope  she  will  like  it 
here. 

*  *  * 

All  of  us,  girls  are  glad  to  have  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Lyon  for  our  supervisors 
again. 

^  ^  ^ 

Laui-a  Manza  thinks  she's  quite  a  young 


lady,  as  she  has  a  wrist-watch  like  the  big 
girls. 


Montana  Parr  spent  most  of  her  vacation 
going  to  picture  shows.  She  went  three 
times  a  week. 


Stepha  Tularski  is  quite  a  dressmaker. 
She  said  she  made  all  of  her  dresses  and 
things  for  school  last  summer. 


Evelyn  Krumm  won  many  Camp  Fire 
Honors  last  summer.  The  girls  said  that 
she  has  more  than  the  others. 

Mary  Bubnash  is  thinner  than  last  year. 
She  said  it  was  on  account  of  hot  weather 
last  summer  in  Great  Falls. 


Marion  Sloan  seems  to  be  getting  letters 
nearly  every  day  from  home.  She  gets 
more  than  the  other  little  tots. 


Fern  Young  is  in  school  here  again  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  her  back.  She  had  been 
going  to  public  school  for  a  few  years. 

Adelia  Chinadle  rode  horse-back  most  of 
her  time  last  summer.  She  rode  forty  miles 
in  five  days  one  time. 

Minnie  Gummow's  birthday  was  Sept.  24 
and  she  got  a  big  angel  food  cake  from 
home  and  divided  it  with  some  of  us  girls. 


Bertha  Noyd  will  be  glad  when  her  sister, 
Katherine  can  come  to  school.  Katherine 
was  kept  out  of  school  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. 


Theresa  Harrington  enjoyed  a  visit  with 
her  sister  from  California  during  the  sum- 
mer. 


Velma  Goldizen  got  a  letter  from  her 
sister,  Olive  that  she  was  going  to  work  in 
Minnesota. 


Lillian  Pouliot  grew  quite  a  lot  last  sum- 
mer and  when  she  came  to  school  we  were 
rather  surprised. 


Edith  Wilhelm  came  to  school  late  be- 
cause she  had  to  help  her  mother  cook  for 
the  threshers. 


Ida  Biavaschi  is  very  proud  because  she 
has  three  new  dresses  and  will  have  two 
more  after  awhile. 

*  *  * 

We  girls  all  were  surprised  when  Evelyn 
Nickerson  came  to  school  again.  She  was 
in  a  public  high  school  last  year. 

Bessie  McPherson  can't  decide  whether 
to  go  to  California  with  her  mother  now  or 
wait  until  June.  We  hope  she  can  stay 
till  June. 

^  ^  ^ 

Velma  Goldizen  misses  her  little  white 
kitty  that  she  had  and  took  care  of  last 
summer.  She  keeps  telling  us  she  wishes 
she  could  have  the  kitty  with  her. 


Men  are  great  only  as  they  are  kind. — Sel, 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
George  E.  Drinville,  Reporter 

Lewis  Howard  received  a  package  which 
contained  cake  for  his  birthday. 


Emil  Bennett  surely  enjoyed  seeing  the 
"Roundup"  at  Bozeman  last  summer. 

^ 

Delos  Vandecar  has  his  bicycle  with  him 
this  year.    He  surely  enjoyed  riding  it. 


We  have  three  new  pupils  here.  They 
came  from  Great  Palls,  Harlowton  and 
West  Fork. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Nickerson  went  camping  with  the 
Mayer  family  about  four  miles  from 
Anaconda.    He  had  such  a  good  time. 


Jack  Baldwin  goes  to  Great  Falls  every 
Friday  as  his  parents  want  a  doctor  to  treat 
one  of  his  ears  to  restore  his  hearing. 

*  *  * 

Loraine  Baker  said  that  he  had  an  enjoy- 
able time  during  his  three  month's  vacation. 
He  went  riding  almost  every  day. 

*  *  * 

Walter  and  Fulton  Herbold  came  back  to 
be  with  us  this  year.  They  are  in  good 
health. 

*  *  * 

Emil  Ehret  came  to  school  late.  He 
seems  to  be  glad  to  be  with  his  friends 
again. 

*  *  * 

Floyd  Post  said  that  he  often  went  danc- 
ing at  his  home.  He  enjoyed  it  ever  so 
much. 

Raymond  Johnson  got  a  letter  from  his 
sister  telling  that  she  teachs  twenty  pupils 
in  Trident. 

*  * 

Maurice  Schoenberg  said  that  Mr.  Men- 
zemer  took  him  in  his  car  to  Helena  to 
attend  the  circus. 

*  *  * 

Ole  Olbu  said  that  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  seeing  the  picture  shows.  He 
enjoyed  it  very  much. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Thomas's  family  have  moved  to 
Great  Falls.  He  said  that  he  will  always 
boost  for  it,  for  it  is  a  pretty  city. 

*  :|; 

Leylan  Wood's  family  have  moved  back 
to  their  old  home  in  Harlowton.  Poor 
boy,  he  likes  to  stay  in  a  large  city  better 
than  in  such  a  small  town. 

 .i^..^^  m   

There  is  no  doubt  some  selfish  satisfac- 
tion in  yielding  to  melancholy,  and  fancying 
that  we  are  victims  of  fate;  in  brooding 
over  grievances,  especially  if  more  or  less 
imaginary.  To  be  bright  and  cheerful  often 
requires  an  effort;  there  is  a  certain  art  in 
keeping  ourselves  happy:  and  in  this  res- 
pect, as  in  others,  we  require  to  watch  over 
and  manage  ourselves,  almost  as  if  we  were 
somebody  else. — Lubbock. 


Many  people  who  have  gall  think  that  it 
is  executive  ability. — Sel. 


LOCALS   FOR   THE   GIRLS'  SIDE 
Ester  Spoonemore,  Reporter 


Ethel  Keeland  looks  after  Myrtle  and 
Myrtle  calls  her  "Ebbie". 

We  have  a  new  little  girl  in  our  depart- 
ment. Myrtle  Walker  of  Richey,  Montana. 
She  is  nine  years  old. 

Ester  Spoonemore  got  new  glasses  during 
the  summer  and  now  she  sees  quite  well. 
She  is  going  to  save  her  eyes  all  she  can 
though. 

Alma  Jensen  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
her  little  sister  who  had  an  accident  to  her 
eye  last  spring  had  had  to  have  the  eye 
removed.  She  went  to  Omaha  and  had  the 
operation. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 


Henry  Russell  was  late  in  returning  to 
school  this  year;  he  came  in  Sept.  19. 

Charles  Kauffman  enjoyed  his  trip  to  the 
Springs  Friday,  Sept.  28.  He  had  a  fine 
plunge. 

Oscar  Schoberg  has  a  new  man  to  guide 
this  year;  he  brings  Mr.  Hopper  back  and 
forth  every  day. 

Pat  Callahan  went  on  several  fishing 
trips  during  the  summer.  He  had  fair  luck 
as  he  caught  several  trout. 

Bert  Goodwin  had  a  great  time  this  sum- 
mer riding  horse-back.  He  had  a  gentle 
white  horse  so  got  along  fine. 

Evert  Cummings'  father  and  mother  visit- 
ed him  Sunday,  Sept.  30.  They  came  over 
in  their  car  as  it  was  a  nice  day. 

Jacob  Roberts  had  some  mouse  hawks 
for  pets  this  summer.  He  kept  them  until 
they  were  big  enough  to  fly  away. 

Ernest  Watt  enjoyed  the  band  concerts  at 
home  this  summer.  They  had  one  every 
Thursday  night  and  Ernest  always  went. 

Frank  Heffern  came  overland  to  school, 
Sept.  12,  and  he  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much. 
He  and  his  mother  came  with  the  Cummings. 

John  Selon  had  a  fine  time  with  his 
brothers  during  vacation.  They  went  camp- 
ing down  near  Daily  and  John  enjoyed  the 
outing. 

John  Lambert  had  several  nice  auto  trips 
this  summer  and  he  enjoyed  the  outings. 
They  whole  family  would  go  and  have  a 
fine  time. 

Harold  Ferguson  has  his  old  job  back 
this  year  and  he  is  very  much  pleased  with 
it.  Harold  has  saved  his  money  and  has 
some  on  deposit  in  the  office. 

Hugh  Shields  is  very  anxious  to  hear  from 
home  again  on  account  of  the  high  water 
there.  Sherdian  has  had  a  regular  wash-out 
and  Hugh  has  gotten  what  he  can  from  the 
papers. 
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AUTUMN  WIND 

The  wind  is  rustling  through  the  trees, 
It  rustles  loud  among  the  leaves. 
An  autumn  chill  is  in  the  air; 
The  downy  seeds  sail  everywhere 
O,  autumn  wind,  so  cool  and  strong! 
0,  autumn  wind,  we  love  your  song! 

The  maple  leaves  in  scarlet  dressed. 
Are  dancing  now  in  wild  unrest, 
You  shake  the  acorns  from  on  high 
And  chase  the  clouds  across  the  sky. 
O,  autumn  wind,  your  ways  we  know! 
O,  autumn  wind,  blow  high,  blow  low! 

You  bring  the  nuts  down  from  the  trees ; 
You  sweep  the  hills  of  dry,  brown  leaves; 
The  tiny  seeds  to  earth  you  send — 
You  are  their  helper  and  their  friend. 
O,  autumn  wind,  your  ways  we  know! 
O,  autumn  wind,  blow  high,  blow  low! 


A  HOUSE  TO  LET 

Mr.  Robin  has  a  house  to  let. 

There  is  room  for  a  father,  mother  and 
four  children.  It  has  plenty  of  light.  Tt  has 
plenty  of  sunshine.    It  has  plenty  of  water. 

The  house  was  new  last  April. 

Mr.  Robin  has  left  the  house,  to  spend  the 
winter  in  the  South. 

Would  you  like  to  live  in  Mr.  Robin's 
house? 


The  north  wind  doth  blow. 

And  we  shall  have  snow. 

And  what  will  the  robin  do  then. 

Poor  thing! 
He'll  sit  in  the  barn, 
And  keep  himself  warm. 
And  hide  his  head  under  his  wing 

Poor  thing! 


-Sel. 


BERRIES 


Alice  had  a  queer  pet.  It  was  a  little  land 
turtle.  Her  father  found  him  in  the  straw- 
berry patch  near  the  woods,  and  brought 
him  home  to  Alice.  The  turtle's  mouth  was 
pink  with  the  juice  of  strawberries,  so  Alice 
named  him  Berries.  At  first  Berries  did  not 
like  to  stay  in  the  yard  and  would  not  eat 
Though  Alice  tried  to  coax  him  to  eat  flies 
and  other  insects  she  caught  for  him.  One 
day  Alice's  father  brought  homie  a  large  pail 
of  strawberries  that  he  had  picked.  Alice 
gave  some  of  the  strawberries  to  Berries.  It 
was  just  what  he  wanted.  Then  he  liked  his 
new  home  it  seemed  and  stayed  in  the  flower 
beds  and  garden  and  caught  insects. 

Alice  grew  fond  of  Berries  and  fed  him 
fruit  every  day. 
Then  Berries  ran  away. 

Alice  searched  the  yard  and  garden  but  could 
not  find  him.  All  winter  Berries  had  been 
in  the  yard  and  now  it  was  spring  again 
and  he  had  run  away.  She  wanted  her  pet 
very  much. 

One  afternoon  Alice  went  with  her  father 
to  the  fields.  She  took  her  pail  with  her 
and  picked  some  strawberries  out  of  the 
patch  near  the  woods.    Alice's  father  heard 


her  cry  oat  and  ran  to  see  what  the  matter 
was.  Alice  sat  on  the  ground  with  a  little 
land  turtle  on  her  lap  and  it  was  Berries. 
For  her  father  had  carved  her  initals  on  its 
shell  and  then  they  were. 

Alice  was  very  glad  to  find  her  pet  again. 
She  carried  him  home  and  fed  him  fresh 
strawberries  every  day,  so  that  he  would 
not  run  away  again. 


THE  BALLOON 

One  day  Bobbie's  father  brought  him  a 
balloon.  It  was  big  and  red.  It  had  a  long 
string  tied  to  it.  Bobbie  held  the  string 
and  the  balloon  floated  in  the  air.  Bobbie 
held  on  to  the  string  all  day.  At  night  he 
tied  it  to  a  chair.  It  came  untied  in  the 
night  and  when  Bobbie  opened  his  eyes  next 
morning  he  saw  his  balloon  up  against  the 
ceiling.  He  pulled  it  down  by  the  string 
He  dressed  and  went  out  doors.  He  took 
his  balloon  out  with  him.  It  looked  very 
pretty  floating  in  the  air.  Bobbie's  mother 
called  him  to  come  to  breakfast.  Bobbie 
forgot  and  let  go  the  string.  Away  went 
the  balloon  sailing  up,  up  into  the  sky. 
Bobbie  watched  it  until  it  disappeared. 

He  was  sorry  that  he  had  lost  his  balloon. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  balloon? 

What  color  was  it? 


CATCHING  A  PET 

One  day  Billy  and  I  went  to  the  woods  for 
a  pet.  We  wanted  to  get  it  ourselves.  We 
sat  down  under  a  tree  and  waited  for  some- 
thing to  come  along. 

A  chipmunk  began  to  chatter  on  the  top 
of  an  old  stump  near  us.  We  both  threw 
a  stone  at  it.  Down  the  stump  it  went.  It 
was  easy  to  get  it  after  that.  We  had  only 
to  turn  the  stump  over  and  there  was  our 
pet. 

—Sel. 


THE  LEAVES 

Once  I  saw  some  little  leaves 
Way  up  on  a  tree 
But  while  I  was  looking 
Down  they  came  on  me. 

A  red  one  on  this  shoulder. 
Yellow  one  on  that; 
A  crimson  one  upon  my  head — 
The  dearest  little  hat. 

A  brwn  one  fell  upon  my  nose, 
Another  on  my  chin — 
One,  two,  three,  four — five  leaves 
A  queer  shower  to  be  in! 

For  just  one  little  minute 

I  stayed  as  still  could  be; 

Then  shook  and  shook  my  own  self. 

But — back  they  came  on  me. 

Red  leaf,  brown  leaf,  yellow  leaf 
They  surely  wanted  to  play; 
But  along  came  a  little  breeze, 
And  whiff! 
Away — away — away. 


Sel 


REGULATIONS  CONCERNING 
ADMISSION 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf  and 
Blind  is  open  to  all  children  of  the 
state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  affliction, 
are  unable  to  gain  gain  education  in 
the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated 
with  an  offensive  or  contagious  dis- 
ease, or  who  is  an  invalid  so  confirm- 
ed as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an 
asylum,  nor  place  of  refuge  for  those 
who  cannot  see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an 
almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a 
hospital.  It  is  conducted  strictly  as 
an  educational  institution  and  is  a 
part  of  the  common  school  system,  of 
the  state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf 
or  blind  may  receive  an  education  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  de- 
pendent upon  county  aid,  an  order  of 
court  to  that  effect  as  provided  by  the 
law  (Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of 
such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:— In 
all  cases  where  a  person  to  be  sent  to 
said  school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for 
necessary  clothing  and  transportation, 
the  .ludge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
district  where  such  person  resides'  up- 
on application  of  any  relative  or  friend 
or  any  officer  of  the  county  where 
said  person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem 
the  person  a  proper  subject,  make  an 
order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to 
the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 
then  provide  the  necessary  clothing 
i>m\  transportation  at  the  expense  of 


the  county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his 
proper  accounts  therefore  quarter 
annually  the  County  Commissioners 
shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of 
the  county  treasury 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodg- 
ing, laundry,  medical  attendance 
instruction  and  school  supplies  but 
can  not  pay  traveling  expense  to  and 
from  the  school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins 
the  second  Wednesday  in  September 
and  closes  the  second  Wednesday  in 
June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  go  home  unless  there  are 
excellent  reasons  and  conditions 
justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at 
any  time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the 
institution  for  inability  to  receive 
instruction,  from  sickness  or  other 
cause  of  for  continued  misconduct 
and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after 
a  pupil  has  been  assigned  a  trade  to 
learn,  such  pupil  cannot  change  to 
other  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement 
of  the  President,  the  change  would  be 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  pupil 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  "School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind" 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  Montana. 


